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“1 will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH’ 


WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING IT.” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. 
It is the gateway to success and he attaches 
the greatest importance to the ability to 
speak ; not just to say words, but the power 
to put your thoughts into that forceful or 
persuasive speech which can be of such 
vital help towards success in any walk of 
life. This is what he says about “ Effective 
Speech”:—“I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful 
and those who will conscientiously study it 
will derive considerable benefit from the 
lessons. Whenever the occasion arises, I 
will certainly recommend the Course.” 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those 
who overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of 
confidence and embarrassment. Everywhere, 
in all walks of life, you will find the forceful 
speakers among the leaders, among those 
who direct and control. 

A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled “How to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address busi- 
ness conferences, lodges, clubs, etc., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 


versationalist, how to develop poise and 
personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
Allmwalksrot lite—includ= rage aes 
ing celebrities, business } WHAT THIS 
executives, salesmen, BOOK WILL 

SHOW YOU 


clerks, men and women : : 

i How to address a: 
‘business meeting. : 
:How to promote : 


in the Services, have 
found in this remarkable 


book the key that has : business through : 
opened a veritable flood- jspeech. ; 
gate of natural speaking | emory. 1m YOUr 


ability. It has revealed 
to them an easy way to 
advancement in posi- 
tion and salary, promo- 


tion, prestige and real :How to make an: 
success. Thousands have :announcement, _ : 
How to write: 


accomplished wonderful : potter letters: 


to enlarge : 
: your vocabulary. : 
:How to develop : 
: self-confidence. : 
: How to acquire a: 
:winning personality : 
: How to overcome 
: fear. 


success through this 
simple, easy, yet effec- 
tive method. You, too, 


can develop this power :y 


of speech, easily, 
quickly, surely. 


Write for the book today. 


‘ How 


: How 


: How to make the : 
:right impression. 
to propose : 
:and respond to: 
: toasts. : 


Send 2d. Stamp NOW for 


““How to Work Wonders with Words” 
THE SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Dept. OT/ES2), 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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If the Co-operative Move- 
ment had been as strong 
in 1848 as it is in 1948 
Hierechad we wouldn’t have had 
the story of Scrooge— 
the that 


created him would no 


Been no conditions 
longer 


SCROOGH ° 
Dickens 


turned to the Bar or Parliament to find an 


have — existed. 


might have 
outlet for his reformative genius, and England 
have lost one of her greatest novelists. If... 
If Tee, Dutene there had been no 
Scrooges we Pauldn’ have 
had a Co-operative Move- 
ment. So this Christmas 


of 1948 we may feel 
that perhaps it 
has all 
out for the best! 


worked 


an announcement of the 
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Star in the East 


A MAGAZINE SHOULD REFLECT THE 
forward impulses of its time. It is not 
easy in these days. But we do our best. 
Controversy rages round Soviet Science, 
Soviet Literature, Soviet Painting. There 
is a lively discussion in progress now m 
the Soviet Union on the subject of 
naturalism in painting. We take these as 
signs of a vital tradition, young leaves 
sprouting from the flourishing tree. With- 
out some perception of the shape of the 
tree, of the tradition, the importance of 
the contemporary foliage cannot be 
appreciated. In poetry, painting and 
science, we attempt in this issue to take 
a bearing on that tradition, from which 
we believe the vital development of 
human thought will stem. 

Where are such controversies in this 
country ? From which directions do we 
hear the fierce assertions of a compelling 
idea 2? On every side artists and writers 
are to be seen creeping away to 
isolationist corners, to escape, perhaps, 
the too vivid spotlight of the contem- 
porary Aristophanic comedy, the Bribes 
Tribunal. We quote without excuse 
three privately expressed opinions: from 
a distinguished poet: “England is a 


country without ideas; everyone is just 
passing the time away.” From an Irish 
writer: “There are only two _ ideas 
dominating the world—Marxism and 
Catholicism—and Catholicism is a static 
idea where Marxism is dynamic, and so, 
I am afraid, Marxism will win.” And 
from a Labour M.P.: ‘“‘ Nobody really 
knows where they are going: the old 
principles are still good principles in 
themselves, but they don’t conform to 
modern life, so policy no longer has any- 
thing to do with principles.” 

The direct application of motive 
principles, a continuity of tradition con- 
trolling and enriching the present, that 
has been the basis of our policy: as will 
no doubt be noticed from the importance 
we have given to the sincere discussions 
carried on in our correspondence 
columns over the past months. 

Nor do we make any excuse for the 
wide geographical range represented in 
this present issue. Peace on earth to all 
men of goodwill, is still an operative 
slogan to us. Just as once again it is to 
the East that our eyes are turned in 
recognition of the most decisive and por- 
tentous movement of our time; for our- 
selves and all hopeful humanity. 
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Gorki 


on the Philistines 


OBSERVATIONS BROUGHT TOGETHER IN A HIGHLY TOPICAL ARTICLE, 


WE INVITE READERS TO SUPPLY THEIR OWN CONTEMPORARY INSTANCES. 


MORE AND MORE FREQUENTLY IN MODERN 
literature we find the “unique person- 
ality,” so dear to the heart of the philis- 
tine: the man who yearns for absolute 
freedom in order that he may manifest 
his own ego and who wants to have 
nothing to do with the reality he despises. 
Having read a book whose _ hero 
has been patched together from bits and 
pieces stolen from our great writers, the 
modern philistine falls into a sort of holy 
adoration of himself, and writes some- 
body a letter: “If only J were a legislator, 
I would pass a law granting the artist 
special privileges, so that he could rush 
about from place to place by train and 
aeroplane, in order that his profound 
vision might penetrate the remote secrets 
of the world.” 


The author does not realise that this 
urgently expressed desire is both ridicu- 
lous and naive. Nor do the critics. 
Authors are already beginning to regard 
themselves as “ spiritual aristocrats,’ and 
generous publishers, who think all this is 
as it should be, keep offering the reader 
larger and larger quantities of verbal 
chaff, while the critics, absorbed in 
mutual recriminations and in straighten- 
ing out the ideological line, faii to observe 
that the “ hundred per cent.” philistine is 
worming his way into literature. 


He is there because of the natural need 
of the philistine for some defence against 
the internal poisons which his unhealthy 
organism distils. He is “ well read,” and 
is able more or less skilfully to compose 
ideas—and to decompose them when they 
contradict the philosophical precepts of 
the philistine outlook. We know that the 
philistine has a dual character: in prac- 
tical life he is a coarse and cynical 
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materialist ; in theory he is an idealist. 


And it is to conceal this small but 
obvious contradiction that the philistine 
reconciler of all sorts of contradictions is 
produced. It is his function to divert the 
attention of all people from reality, and 
especially of those who would honestly 
like to analyse the intricate complexity of 
ideas which try not only to justify but to 
lend permanent legitimacy to the phili- 
stine in general, and in particular to the 
“ free-thinking ” philistine, who claims to 
be “spiritually” independent of the in- 
fluence of reality. The chief method of 
diverting attention is to plunge the mind 
into the realm of “eternal mysteries.” 
The free-thinking reconciler of social 
contradictions plunges into the realm of 
eternal mysteries like this: “We have 
learnt to know something but we do not 
know how far what we know is authen- 
tic; we do not know what is concealed 
behind what we know, yet that which is 
concealed is the chief thing we ought to 
know. Who or what originated every- 
thing that exists, and how? And why 
was it originated ? Everything—including 
thought—proceeds from the unknown. 
But does the unknown know doubt in the 
meaning of its existence? Do the 
Platonic ideas include the ideas: gramo- 
phone, trousers, machine gun, skis, turret 
lathe, tobacco pipe, sewing machine, 
tubercular bacillus, soap, flat-iron? Did 
my ego exist before my birth, and what 
will it experience after my death? Does 
a man sit on a stone, a chair or on his 
buttocks? and what rdle does the 
terrestrial globe play in the act? 


These questions occupy the attention 
of the bigger birds. The smaller “ un- 


feathered bipeds ” keep close to philistine 


reality, and obscure its despicable mean- 
ing to the best of their ability. 

The majority of them are scoundrels 
by nature, but humanists by conviction. 
They may be active members of the 
R.S.P.C.A., but they look on indifferently 
while the police beat up workers in the 
streets of civilised European cities. They 
may protest against vivisection, but they 
can argue the inevitability of imperialist 
wars, which exterminate tens of millions 
of people, and justify the barbarous 
colonial policy of the capitalist states ; 
and they can at the behest of their 
masters, incite the petty-bourgeois of 
Europe to interfere in the Soviet Union. 
In general they are shamefully indifferent 
to good and evil, but in their work on 
the banker-owned newspapers they will 
preach some kind of “good,” such as 
Fascism, and “expose evil” (that is 
Communism). 

The bosses feed them fairly well and 
command: “Manufacture public 
opinion.” And they obediently set to 
work fabricating stories that in the Soviet 
Union the working people are yearning 
to have a tsar on their backs again, or a 
nice little parliament with bankers and 
manufacturers. These philistines try to 
prove that there is a breed of people who 
find life dull when they are not 
being beaten; that these people love 
suffering, as was shown by Dostoevski. 
These scribblers are very fond of 
recounting petty, vulgar, stupid and 
preposterous anecdotes, which may be 
picked up and which are bound to happen 
in a country where one hundred and sixty 
million people, the majority of them not 
very literate, have been set in motion. 

They are also engaged in uncovering 


robbery, forgery and swindling. 


the disgusting nakedness of their father— 
their class—by filling the columns of 
bourgeois newspapers with reports of 
murders, suicides, and various forms of 
It is 
their profession to rake up the blood, 
filth, and garbage of petty-bourgeois life ; 
they present us with a broad and very 
vivid picture of the rottenness and decay 
of European bourgeois culture. 

I may be permitted to ask : where and 
in what forms have the “Greek and 
Latin cultural values” been preserved 
amidst this filth and decay? As 
“material”? values they are preserved in 
museums, in the collections of million- 
aires, inaccessible to the toiling masses 
and to the petty-bourgeois. As “ spiritual ” 
values, e.g., the Works of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides should be produced 
in theatres, but in Europe this is not done. 
In bourgeois universities, professors lec- 
ture on Roman law, on ancient Greek 
philosophy, and other values, including 
international law and even medieval 
humanism. We leave it to journalists in 
Europe to discover where these values 
are to be found in the chaos of, con- 
temporary life and to indicate their prac- 


tical educational significance. It seems to 
us that if contemporary Europe recalls 
ancient Rome, it is the Rome of decline 
and collapse. 

The bourgeois intellectuals play an 
extremely strange and pathetic réle in 
the process of decay and disintegration 
of the ruling class of contemporary 
Europe. They, of course, know where 
their bread is buttered, and in defending. 
a culture that has outlived its day, the 
intellectuals defend the power of their 
class. 

May I ask why the European intel- 
lectuals defend “ personal liberty,” when 
the person in question is a monarchist, 
yet remain indifferent when the person 
is a communist? And, finally, I must 
categorically ask this question: Do the 
intellectuals of Europe and America 
want a new world massacre which will 
further decrease their ranks and augment 
both their impotence and savagery ? The 
worker and peasant masses of the Soviet 
Union do not want a war. They want to 
create a state where all will be equal. But 
in the event of an attack they will rise to 
a man to defend themselves as one indi- 
visible whole, and they will be victorious 


because history is working for them. 

A world social revolution is not a fan- 
tasy, but an inevitable and maturing 
event. In Europe, in addition to the 
police and the army, the capitalists are 
supported by the “leaders” of Social- 
Democracy and by a section of the - 
workers fooled by the “leaders” who 
strive for power and fame. The conduct 
of these leaders is becoming increasingly 
disgraceful. Socialists who tell the 
capitalists, “You are not holding to 
your class position firmly enough,” 
thoroughly deserve to be branded as 
traitors to the working class. What, after 
all, do these “ Socialists’ say ? They say, 
“We must not let the millionaires be 
inconvenienced, rather let millions of 
workers starve.” There is nothing worse 
than a man who is a socialist externally 
but not at heart. The future we are build- 
ing today is stretching out to us its strong 
and generous hand. So much has already 
been done that it requires only a little 
more effort to make the great dictator of 
the Soviet Union—the working class—a 
power that will not be vanquished by any 
combination of the already tattered 
forces of its class enemies. 


House of Frauds BY PETER QUINCE 


‘*+UP TO NOW THE LORDS HAVE TAKEN GREAT CARE 


NEVER TO BE TOO FAR AHEAD OF PUBLIC OPINION...’ — 


The headstrong dukes are straining at the leash 
And all the noble forces of Debrett 


Grow impatient in their ermine 
As they carefully determine 


If the commoners have caught up with them yet. 


Impetuous viscounts, champing at the bit, 


Restrain their revolutionary souls 
And the bishops in their gaiters 
Would be leftist legislators 


If they did not have to watch the Gallup polls. 


The border barons talk of barricades 
While belted earls indulge in agit. prop. 


And it very much distresses 
The tiara’d marchionesses 


That they must not go ahead of the vox pop. 


OBSERVER, 31. 10. 48. 


Proud princes of the blood are poised for action, 


Class privilege they’re anxious to combat 
And the lesser landed gentry 
Simply long to make their entry 


As the vanguard of the proletariat. 


The marquises speak much of social evils 
The nobility is itching to destroy, 


They’ve a plan of action such as is 
A sheer delight to duchesses 


But too impetuous for the hoi polloi. 


So if the Lords at times give the impression 


Of lagging just a teeny bit behind, 
Please remember that they’d rather 


Go much faster and much farther 


If the plebs were of a more progressive mind. 
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BY JACK CHEN 


EXHIBITION OF REPRODUCTIONS OF 
of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, arranged by the Society for 
Cultural Relations, at the St. Martin’s 
School of Art, will help to fill a big gap 
in popular knowledge of the history of 
European painting. It is not surprising that 
this period is unfamiliar to all but a very 
small number of art students. There is, to 
begin with, no adequate, comprehensive 
description of these painters and their work 
in English. One cannot be satisfied with 
the brief sketches that have so. far been 
published. In preparing my catalogue and 
commentary for the exhibition, I found 
it necessary to go to original Russian sources 
to get even the names of the outstanding 
painters and their dates. 

This general lack of knowledge and 
information is all the more regrettable 
because these Russian artists made an 
important contribution to the European 
tradition. Many Russian artists of the time 
were well-known and respected in the 
European art capitals. They contributed 
directly to Wesjern ‘European art develop- 
ments. A knowledge of this painting is even 
more important for an understanding of the 
contemporary art of the Soviet Union, and 
of their current controversies about 
formalism, naturalism and socialist realism. 

Some disappointment has been expressed 
that the originals are not available, but such 
an exhibition would have been a major 
enterprise hardly to be thought of, under 
present conditions. These reproductions, 
however, have whetted our appetite. They 
cannot alone, of course, give a _ full 
impression of the work under review, but 
as an introductory study, the prints and 
literature displayed are extremely valuable, 
both to the student and the art lover in 
general. 

Four prints only remind one of the 
strength of the Byzantine tradition in the 
icons—a branch of art that in itself is an 
absorbing study, and even less well-known 
than the later secular paintings. The 
exhibition proper, opens with the painters 
of the 18th century who, either by training 
in Europe or from European masters in 
Russia, finally shifted Russian visual art 
from the eastern, Byzantine tradition to the 
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THE 
Russian paintings 


The Tradition o 


A. G. VENETZIANOV, 


European tradition, with competence, and in 
many cases with outstanding talent. Most of 
the leading painters of this period are 
represented. Examples show the growth of 
the modern genres and portraiture, lands- 
cape, historical painting and nature-morte, 


1780-1847 


THE REAPERS 


and the popular realism of which Venetzi- 
anov was the pioneer. 

What is particularly striking in these early 
paintings is the vitality and realism which 
reveal themselves despite the rigid canons 
of the Academy to which these painters 


Russian Painting 


belonged, and the very fixed place which 
they occupied as the paid or—in many cases 
—the serf - propagandists of the Tsarist 
society. There is much that delights the 
eye here. 

Bryullov, who was regarded as the 
“genius” of his time, leaves us rather cool 
these days; Venetzianov, and his followers 
in popular realism, Fedotov and, of course, 
the Peredvizhniki (the Itinerants), from 
Perov to Repin, will be of particular interest 
to progressive artists here, both because they 
set themselves so frankly the task of “ social 
propaganda” in art, and because they give 
so many keenly interesting insights into 
the Russian life of their period. In this 
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BY GEORGE DOWNS 


ONE OF THE MAIN INTERESTS OF THE 
Exhibition of Russian Paintings in Repro- 
duction at the St. Martin’s School of Art, 
is the way in which it traces the realist 
tradition in Russian art, the tradition from 
which the Soviet artists clearly, at Jeast 
in part, derive their realist idiom of 
expression. 

It is revealing how close is the relation 
of these early painters with Western 
painting. Standards of achievement are 
high, and in some cases equal to anything 
produced in the West at that time, but it is 
clear that the main development—unlike 
the West (based on the French impressionist 
and post-impressionist schools) continued 
through an almost naturalistic treatment of 
form, whether in the anecdotal, historical, 
classical or sentimental genres. 

Repin was undoubtedly the greatest of 
the Russian painters of the second half of 
the 19th century. He used this realistic idiom 


section, Repin and Surikov, will easily be 
recognised as two of the main inspirations 
of Soviet artists in solving their own prob- 
lems of socialist realism, and in reflecting 
the Soviet Russian life of today. 

Typically bourgeoise realism had a short 
vogue in Russia. It was sandwiched between 
the aristocratic Academy, the fiercely 
partisan art of the rebel bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia, the Peredvizhniki, and the October 
Revolution, which effectively destroyed the 
social soil in which it flourished. The early 
Serov alone is an outstanding representative 
of this school. 

In retrospect, the work of the World of 
Art Group, sponsored by Serge Diaghileff, 


or the Decadents, the Symbolists, like 
Vrubel, the Cubists, or the Suprematists, 
seems particularly slight. 

This exhibition makes it quite clear that, 
contrary to the usually accepted generalisa- 
tions, the Soviet artists of today, have— 
besides the whole of the great European 
and world tradition of art (amply repre- 
sented in their museums)—a fine tradition 
of realistic painting of their own, which has 
a great deal in it that is of exceptional 
value, to study and assimilate. It also proves 
—if proof were still needed—how much 
Russian culture in painting—as in literature, 
music, architecture—is an integral part of 
the European tradition. 


L. E. REPIN, 1844-1930 


to expose social injustices and express the 
patriotic feelings of the people, as in 
Hauliers of the Volga and the Cossacks. It 
was this burning social consciousness that 
transformed his work from the plane of 
naturalism to that of realism. “ Realism 


HAULIERS OF THE VOLGA 


is taken as the truthful portrayal of reality. 
The starting point for the artist is the 
observation of life, of the social struggle. 
This does not mean a photographic record 
of the material observed; it must be 
creative and artistic.” In Repin we have 
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realism, but it is a form of realism which 
is the product of the historical conditions 
of the 19th century. The conditions which 
produced this form of realism have changed, 
and today colour photography and printing 
can do this just as effectively as the artist 
could then. What is realism and art with 
Repin, today—if uncritically copied— 
degenerates into a superficial mode of 
expression, into an academic formula of 
illustration. 

The great contribution of Russian art 
throughout this period is that it never lost 
its grip on reality. Its spiritual and social 
content is profound. The problem con- 
fronting Soviet painters today is, in the 
succinct phrase, the creation of socialist 
realism, and they clearly seek inspiration 
in these works of Repin and his colleagues 
and predecessors. They seek a form adequate 
to the content of socialism, a form, more- 
over, which is not divorced from the under- 
standing of the people. As I see it, the new 
psychological, technical, artistic necessities 
—the historical conditions of this 20th 
century—demand that this form differ 
fundamentally from 19th century realism. 


In the Western art schools at the 
beginning of the century, the reaction 
against naturalism and 19th century réalism, 
found artists increasingly concerned with 
formal problems and this, in extreme cases, 
led to the virtual exclusion of a realist con- 
tent. Hence came a degeneration into 
formalism, obscurity, artistic snobbism, and 
a sheer repudiation of the original aims of 
the great masters of the modern movement 
in painting, which, as I understand them, 
was to rejuvenate plastic art and give a 
new vitality to painting as a powerful and 
expressive “plastic language.” 

This conception of painting as a form 
of writing, the creation and organisation of 
plastic signs or images on the picture 
surface, arose with Cubism. The idea that 
these signs can be given poetic significance 
is inherent in sur-realism. Such poetic plastic 
symbols have several “layers” of meaning 
and significance. Hence a picture painted 
in this idiom of plastic poetic images has 
a deep appeal to the intelligence of modern 
man. It demands a dynamic, creative 
approach on the part of the viewer. The 
idiom of the 19th century Russian realism, 
on the other hand, is based on a simpler 
visual approach. The spectators’ imagination 
is given little rein for artistic co-operation 
with the artist. 

The first to use his mastery of this new 
plastic language for social realist ends was 
Picasso, in his “Guernica.” This is a dynamic 
protest against fascism addressed to the 
intellectual world of 1937, but, because it 
has the universality of all great art, it has 
appealed to an ever widening audience. 

Intentional displacement of features 
(“distortion”) is an artistic necessity in 
the “Guernica.” In an everyday way it is 
constantly used, for instance in the Daily 
Worker “Alfie” cartoons. The artist in 
both cases displaces features and objects 
from their usual visual appearance, in an 
intensified effort to convey his conception 
of a given political situation. The spectator 
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Vic AL. 


SEROV, 


1865-1911 


5) 


“reads” the signs. 

Neither of these artists can be accused 
of “formalism” merely because they use such 
a formal conceptual approach. It is only 
when the artist holds an idealist attitude to 
reality that his work becomes formalist. 
Correspondingly, a mechanical, materialist 
attitude to reality expresses itself in 
naturalism. The revolutionary artist, the 
dialectic materialist, conscious of the true 
content of reality, may, in fact, successfully 
use a superficially “abstract” form for 
realist ends. 

Such a plastic art language as Picasso 
uses, like any other language, needs time 


GIRL WITH PEACHES 


and study for full understanding of its 
cultural values. People can be blind or 
deficient in a plastic sense, just as some are 
colour blind or tone deaf. Its initial 
“strangeness” is therefore not a_ solid 
argument against it. 

Thus, it would seem to be the task of the 
Soviet artist today to assimilate critically the 
positive elements of the Western European 
contribution to art (just as his predecessors 
of the 17th century did), and integrate them 
critically with the realistic tradition of 
Russian art, so as to evolve a new synthesis 
—as an adequate expression of the new and 
deeper social awareness of the Soviet people. 


The bravest ones the most betrayed— 


ELEVEN POEMS FROM THE GREEK_WRITTEN 1941-46 
TRANSLATED BY JACK LINDSAY 


: I VIII 
Free earth at last! leap out, Why do you howl tonight, hyenas ? 
embrace the bright sand like a woman, Is it the moon invading now 
cast loose the boat that brought us your cavern’s filthy depths with light ? 
with half a sail across the Sea of Crete, does hunger sag your trembling jaws 
leave it for some poor fisherman to use. and thirst drag-out your twisted necks ? 
Look, people, people watering fields, or has the darkening warmth released you 
and that is how bananas ‘grow, to seek your evil-looking mate ? 
how prosperous this black soil, Why do you howl tonight, hyenas, 
O happy peaceful people, take us in, are you the mouths of sleeplessness ? 
soldiers, our brothers, show the way 
—into enclosures of barbed wire. Ix 
Unsung mountains of Hamassie 
II and river-nests of nereids 
The cold of stone hark to this first-heard burden of a song 
the weight of iron from Ntekameré Valley 
we’ve measured leaning closed with a barbedwire fence. 
across the prison windowsill, The men who sing are Greeks . 
this prison of the free. men of a brave country 
' (Jerusalem Hospital) the bravest ones, the most betrayed, 
they sing of liberty. 
Il When will you too, unbearably, desire it, 
Around my wooden bed herdsmen and camel-men, lean famine-brothers, 
they crouch and squat, reach out and wail, and slopes and crag-streams break with song 
a thief, a murderess, and a prostitute, and gain a voice at last, 
and on the iron door a woman, mad, and you, craftsmen of patience in the bazaars ? 
batters her head. (Asmara) 
How well they crouch and wail and curse, 
thieves, madmen, murderers, and prostitutes. X 
Now the betrayed have taken arms, 
IV the angry hearts, the hunted ones, 
But I’ve no power left on my dreams those who were trained and those untrained, 
or on my past, when thus you come the Greeks who honour liberty, 
to take me to the island the humble women clad in sorrow, 
sailing along the breeze of noon. the lovely girls outstanding bold 
How shall I ever open eyes again ? as figureheads upon a bowsprit, 
what shall I see now when I open eyes? the masters and the pupils too 
(what lessons live when schools are shut) 
Vv comrades from factories and harbours, 
There is one gate without a guard from ploughed-up fields and pasture-lands, 
and near an only brother loitering they held a meeting in the woods, 
under a lone young pinetree they voted for their leaders, 


they ruled. by the new laws and shared 


ung shadow lonely 
by the G the seeds and harvests in the hamlets, 


by the Greek Sea. 


(Camp 4) two notable bishops blessed their bands 
_and all the mountains leaped rejoicing. 
VI Now what’s the word? Who sends the orders round ? 
The wounded mind leans straining, straining who’s got the right now to recall those arms ? 
beyond the horizon of the eyes (Greece) 
the skies are boundless, boundless e 


hairtips are turning white an 
and feet along an alien garden The women cry out to the Mountains : 


i i i ildness on 
have traced an evening track of yearning. Mountains, send a mi 
(Keren) the year, to blunt your ice that threatens 
the bodies of our brave ones gone 
VII Far-harried by a faithless friend 
I measure time and distance passing from Mount Taygetos to Helicon. 
darkness and all the unknown grasses ‘ . 
that stretch between my hands and Greece. The poet necessarily remains anonymous. 
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The Film in China 


A STRUGGLING ART AND INDUSTRY 


TWENTY - ONE YEARS UNDER CHIANG 
Kai-shek’s corrupt dictatorship might well 
have stunted the Chinese film industry 
irrevocably, but it has hung on tena- 
ciously, waged an ingenious war with the 
Kuomintang censors, and today, as the 
dictator’s régime goes down in ruin, it 
is fighting back on both sides of the civil 
war battle-fronts, and producing some of 
the best work it has ever done. 

Films were first shown in China in 
1904. Those were the days of “ nickel- 
odeon” novelty. Only foreign “ shorts” 
were shown. Even in. 1927, there were 
only a few dozen cinemas in Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin, Canton, Hankow, Sian 
and a few other cities, and they showed 
almost exclusively American productions. 
Comedies, Westerns, thrillers—films of 
action—were immensely popular. Only 
Shanghai, with its cosmopolitan “ Inter- 
national Settlement.” gave a wide market 
for the eternal Hollywood triangles. Only 
Canton and Hankow had a chance to see 
the great Eisenstein film, Potemkin. 
Distributors were not anxious to go into 
film making, since profits came easily 
from the U.S. products. By the 1930’s, 
Shanghai, Nanking and a few other main 
cities had several modern, air-conditioned 
cinemas equal to anything in London’s 
West End. Today, U.S. releases there 
are often earlier than in Britain. 

The first films were made in China in 
1909. Educational shorts were produced 
by the Commercial Press in 1917, who 
also made two features with Mei Lan- 
fang, the famous classical actor. ‘The 
arrival of “talkies” in 1927 made the 
need for Chinese films an_ insistent 
demand. 

There has never been any doubt that 
Chinese have the talent for film-making. 
Scores of actors in China and some good 
technicians—James Wong, to name but 
one—were there to prove it. The 
difficulties were lack of capital and studio 
personnel, and the political censorship. 
Undoubtedly the latter was the reason 
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By Jack Chen 


why the first attempts were love stories, 
and long, rather rambling, historical 
dramas. And then, of course, there was 
the heavy American competition. Never- 
theless, by the middle "thirties, films were 
being made that could already stand 
comparison with the West. The 
documentary, Fishermen’s Song, took 
a prize at the International Film Festival 
in Moscow. 

But by this time, as the Chinese cinema 
achieved technical maturity and artistic 
coherence, its intellectual content 
deepened and the Kuomintang censor- 
ship increased in severity. Following 
their invasion of Manchuria, in 1931, 
the Japanese exerted increasing pressure 
on every phase of Chinese life through 
the Chiang Kai-shek government, which 
was bent on appeasement. Though many 
commercial studios were heavily 
influenced by the worst Hollywood styles, 
the early historical narrative dramas gave 
place to films dealing with modern, social 
and national problems—the Crossroads 
(Star Studios, est. 1922); or Youth in 
Thunder and Storm (Tien Lung Studios). 
The theme song of the latter film, Chi 
Lai ! (Arise !), which Paul Robeson often 
sang in London as part of his repertoire, 
became a sort of second National Anthem 
to the Chinese during the war which broke 
out finally in 1937. At the time, however, 
Chiang, bent on conciliating the Japanese, 
clamped a sti.l more rigid censorship on 
all resistance films and plays, books and 
pictures. Despite the ingenuity with which 
a progressive political message was “ put 
across” by innuendo and double talk, 
historical parallels and analogy, Tien 
Lung Studios were driven _ into 
bankruptcy. Several film workers were 
jailed, others driven into hiding. There 
were few permanent companies. These 
were too vulnerable to police action. 
Groups of technicians and actors would 
come together, usually only for special 
productions. 

During the war of 1937-45, all private 


film production ceased. The Japanese 
took over all equipment and studios in 


Shanghai, Canton and Nanking—the 
production centres. Only official 
documentaries and newsreels, a few 


features, and cartoons, were made by the 
Kuomintang government in Hankow and 
Chungking. 

The old film groups dispersed. Many 
joined theatrical service corps at the 
fronts. Others left the Kuomintang areas 
and joined the. Communist-led guerilla 
resistance movement in the rear of the 
Japanese in North China. Here, after 
V.J.-Day, when equipment became avail- 
able, they established two production 
groups, one in the Yenan area of North- 
West China, the other in the North-East 
(Manchuria). Facing a serious shortage 
of equipment, due to the Kuomintang 
blockade, they have concentrated on 
newsreels, but succeeded in producing 
several feature documentaries. One 5,000- 
foot documentary is a record of the defeat 
of the Kuomintang armies which invaded 
the Yenan area. Another shows the new 
life of the liberated North-East. They 
are screened in the cinemas of Harbin, 
and other north-eastern cities, and with 
mobile units are coming south with the 
armies of liberation. 

In the Chiang Kai-shek controlled areas 
after V.J.-Day, censorship, finance and 
American competition remain limiting 
factors. Ninety per cent. of films 
shown are American made. British films, 
which have made a name for themselves, 
and Chinese films, share the remaining 
ten per cent., with a few Russian films 
which are restricted mainly to Shanghai. 

Like other dollar-short governments, 
the Kuomintang has tried to restrict the 
outflow of dollars for U.S. films, but 
under pressure these restrictions have 
been relaxed somewhat. Nevertheless, 
because of sheer bankruptcy, the bulk of 
the paper profits from the exhibition of 
U.S. films in the Kuomintang areas 
remain in China, either on deposit or in 
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cautious investments, mostly in real estate 
and cinema properties. Canny Hollywood 
is reluctant to risk funds in capital 
enterprises under the tottering Nanking 
régime 

In this post-V.J.-Day period, about 
fifteen companies have produced pictures 
(though in most cases only one or two 
each). The only big producing group is 
the Central Ciné Service of the Kuomin- 
tang government, which produced some 
20 films last year. It was left to a private 
group to make the only really significant 
picture to break through all the difficulties 
of censorship, finance and import 
restrictions. This is Tears of the Yangtze, 
produced by Tsai Chu-sheng, who made 
the Fishermen's Song. Despite its long 
showing time of four hours, it has broken 
all box office records in Shanghai where 
800,000 people—a fifth of the population 
—have paid to see it. (The average 
audience for a first feature run is some- 
thing over 100,000). This is a Chinese 
version of the theme of The Best 
Years of Our Lives — the story of a 
middle-class family during, and at the 
end of, the war. Two brothers come 
through the fighting. One becomes an 


official, and makes a rich marriage when 
his first wife is reported missing. In post- 
V.J.-Day Shanghai, his first wife returns, 
becomes a servant in his household, and 
confronts him at a feast. As in the old 
days, much has to be read “between the 
scenes.” This drama is balanced by the 
story of the younger brother who becomes 
a guerilla resistance fighter, but censor- 
ship cuts—the film was revised three 
times—have emasculated this part. 
Under these circumstances it is no 
wonder that Chinese film workers follow 
the course of the civil war with vital 
interest. Few have any illusions left about 
Chiang Kai-shek. The reports that have 
come through to them of life in the 
liberated areas, and particularly about 
the recent All-China Labour Congress 
held in Harbin, have given them very 
concrete ideas of their future prospects 
in the New China. The Congress resolu- 
tions on workers’ conditions were no 
mere pious wishes. In Harbin I saw how, 


to the limit of possibilities, the progressive 
principles on which the resolutions were 
based, had already been put into practice. 
Even in the face of still considerable 
material difficulties, in the liberated areas 
there is equal pay for equal work; women 
workers get time off with pay before and 
after childbirth; the unions get every 
encouragement from the government, 
and there is joint consultation, not only 
in the factories and studios, but at top 
levels as well. 

Film workers, however, both in Yenan 
and Harbin, have, like other cultural 
workers, placed themselves with great 
self-sacrifice at the service of -.the 
Liberation War effort and voluntarily 
waived many rights and privileges. They 
realise, as a Congress resolution put ¥, 
that ‘‘ there can be no real improvement 
in the conditions of the working class as 
a whole until the whole of the country is 
freed from the Chiang Kai-shek dictator- 
ship and its foreign backers.” 
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A Letter to Robert Taylor 


ON HIS 


PRESENT UN-ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


By fvor Montagu 


Part of this letter has already appeared in the Press, 
but considering the importance of the issues it raises for the whole film-going public, 
we are making the full text availabe to our readers. 


DEAR ROBERT TAYLOR, 

When you last came to work in 
our country, J remember, you took part 
in a gay squib which gently satirised 
the foibles of some of your countrymen 
and ours—‘* A Yank at Oxford ”—and 
so I expect there are many here who 
entertain tender thoughts of you. 

These will be glad to know that you 
are better, for you have been ill, haven’t 
you, while you were away ? 

Your memory went funny. I refer, of 
course, to the symptoms you paraded at 
the inquiries of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

That was the Committee—if I may 
refresh your memory—where the Ninth 
Commandment, if not broken, was rather 
notoriously bent. 

Your memory played tricks. At one 
moment you declared you never had 
worked, and never should, with anyone 
you were “even suspicious of being” a 
Communist. At the next you cheerfully 
handed to the wolves your current 
scenario writer by naming him as 
“reputedly a Communist.” At one 
moment you were quite sure you had 
seen “specific indications” that Com- 
munist activity was on the increase in 
Hollywood, particularly in the field of 
script preparation and “definitely ” since 
Pearl Harbour. 

At the next the best you could do was 
to explain “I have seen things from time 
to time which appeared to me slightly 
on the pink side.” And, when pressed 
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to specify lines, material, anything, to 
support this contention—that memory 
suddenly became almost a complete 
blank. In fact all you could remember 
was “one script submitted to me quite 
some time ago, but not officially from 
the studio. . . . However, nothing more 
came out of it. The script has not been 
made and I have heard nothing about it, 
as a matter of fact.” 

And then there was that odd happening 
about “ Song of Russia.” You remember, 
that film with which, during the war, your 
employer cashed in on the popularity of 
our ally by playing you as an American 
conductor who fell in love with a Russian 
village girl. 

I don’t suppose there was anything 
very subversive in this picture. Indeed, 
we had a reassurance on that point from 
your millionaire employer, Mr. Mayer, 
before the Committee. He told us: 
“They had farm collectivism in it, but 
I threw it out. I will not preach any 
ideology except American... .” 

Yet you seemed somehow to be 
ashamed of it. And that funny memory 
of yours came in again. At the 
first hearing of the Committee, you (a 
prominent Dewey supporter) positively 
declared that you had been “ forced” by 
a Roosevelt emissary to play the picture. 
But when next it met—there had mean- 
time been denials by the said ‘“ Roose- 
velt emissary” and pressmen had been 
wondering about libel suits—the tale was 
different. “I was not forced, because 
nobody can force you . . . the script was 


written and prepared long before a repre- 
sentative of the Government became 
involved in any way.” And as for that 
representative—“I don’t think we were 
together more than five minutes.” 

Not so heroic as some of the parts you 
have played in your time. 
* * * 

However, you are lucky in that other 
persons’ memories appear to have got 
tricky lately. 

What the British film production 
industry thought of those high jinks in 
which you played so prominent a part 
was set out in a telegram of protest signed 
by fifteen of its leaders. 

Here are their names: Anthony 
Asquith, Sir Michael Balcon, Thorold 
Dickinson, Robert Donat, Maurice 
Elvey, Sidney Gilliat, Anatole de Grun- 
wald, Sir Alexander Korda, Frank 
Launder, David Lean, Vivien Leigh, 
Roger Livesey, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Michael Redgrave, Gordon Wellesley. 

Pretty representative, eh ? 

Someone must have forgotten about 
this, or I cannot think that whoever is 
responsible for the choice of American 
film artistes to appear at the Royal Com- 
mand Film Performance would have put 
you on the list. 

The Chairman of the Un-American 
Committee is now facing investigation 
on charges involving extortion. The Vice- 
Chairman lost his seat with a thump at 
last week’s Congressional election. Your 
part appears to have been overlooked. 

You lucky person. 


* * * 


Well, what have you come over to 
make this time ? It is a part called “ The 
Conspirator.” .This does not refer, 
apparently, to the false name you have 
assumed (your own is Spangler Arlington 
Brugh), but to a recently published work 
whose publishers hope for it, no doubt, 
that success that, in its day, attended 
“Miss Blandish.” 


Like “Miss Blandish” it is a crude 
combination of eroticism and the fashion- 
able villains of the day. Fashions change, 
and with them villains. Marshall Aid has 
no doubt thrown a veil of protection, so 
far as English literary exploitation is con- 
cerned, over the American gangster, and 
so now Miss Blandish’s steel-muscled 
ravisher is a Communist spy. He has 
gone up in the world too. He is a Guards 
officer, marries his victim, and then tries 
to shoot her to please his bosses—who 
are, of course, Russians. (It will not sur- 
prise those who remember England failed 
to win the Olympic Games shooting con- 
tests, to learn that he misses.) 

To emphasise the “ psychological ” 
value of this work of art, I need do no 
more, perhaps than point to the passage 
in which the villain (hero?), desiring to 
introduce his bride to the delights of 
Communism, and feeling that Karl Marx’s 
“Capital” or Stalin’s “ Leninism” may 
be a little stiff for a beginner, decides to 
begin by taking her to football matches 
and public houses so that she can become 
acquainted with the proletariat. 

* * * 


I can understand why M.G.M. is 
making this picture. Picture-making 
here, for an American firm, not only 
' makes use of frozen dollars, but enables 
“economies” in studios in Hollywood 
where the technicians earn rather more 
money. And the story should titillate 
Transatlantic self-righteousness ; there is 
no U.S. villain in it, and one has to be 
so careful since the Motion Picture 
Alliance for the Preservation of Ameri- 
can Ideals has laid down in its Screen 
Guide the order: “ Don’t smear the Free 
Enterprise System. Don’t Deify the 
“Common Man’. Don’t smear Success. 
Don’t smear Industrialists. Don’t give to 
your characters—as a sign of villainy, a 
damning characteristic—the Desire to 
Make Money.” 

And it hasn’t been difficult to remove 
the only “snag” in the novel from the 
U.S. audience point of view, the fact that 
therein the hero was misled towards Com- 
munism by his mother’s devotion to the 
cause of Irish freedom. All that is 
changed in the script you’re working 
from. Now what made him a Communist 
is the fact that he enjoyed torturing 
rabbits in his youth. (Yes, really.) 

But what makes you want to play in it? 

Actors, I thought, can only give good 
performances of characters they can 
understand. And your show at the Un- 
American Activities Committee demon- 
strated that, so far as a Communist 
character is concerned, you couldn’t even 
pretend to do that plausibly. 

When “The Iron Curtain” appeared, 
I remember that its producers (and the 


British Foreign Office) defended the 
making of that lump of cheese by claim- 
ing that it was true, being based on the 
report of a Royal Commission (the film 
didn’t mention that half of the defendants 
arrested as a result of that Royal Com- 
mission’s report were discharged by the 
Courts for want of proof against them.) 

If you had a yen truthfully to play a 
Communist officer, why not choose. our 
own Bill Alexander, who fought first in 
Spain and at Sandhurst won the Belt of 
Honour. Or your Hermann Boettcher, 
the legendary hero of countless wounds 
and countless awards for valour, who 
gave his life in the Pacific ? 


If you wanted truthfully to depict a 
spy, why pick on a Communist one ? 
Persons of that profession exist of many 
stripes and hues and this one is but 
imaginary. I could point you out a 
Liberal M.P. who really was a spy in the 
war of 1914-18, and a Tory M.P. who was 
an associate of spies concerned in this 
one. 

But maybe it is a Guards officer spy 
you particularly wanted ? Well, there’s 
a real recent one here, too. And he wasn’t 
a Communist. He was an anti-Semite 
and he spied for Germany. 


If you were really set on showing a 
spy in the cause of truth, why pick on 
a Britisher, anyway ? After all, we are 
your hosts, expected to applaud you. 
You have a very good example from 
among your own countrymen, and the 
story is set in England too. It is set in 
England in its hour of need, when your 
compatriot Tyler Kent, pro-Nazi, did his 
damnest to betray us. Ask Mr. Kennedy 
—he has been a power in Hollywood 
ever since he pulled off that lucrative 
war-time agreement for the American film 
companies while he was Ambassador over 
here. He knows all about Tyler Kent. 
He employed the man in his Embassy. 

Wouldn’t that be a good and truthful 
story for you ? 

Maybe, however, what you are after 
is not truth so much as Communist- 
bashing. 

In the course of Communist-bashing, 
blows are delivered in another quarter. 
The spies in The Conspirator are of 
course spies for Russia. The Soviet 
Embassy in London itself comes into your 
scenario and various of the names and 
areas of residence curiously recall real 
diplomats and the places where their real 
staffs actually reside. 

This is going a bit far, is it not ? 

I can recall a time when even 
universally acknowledged truth was not 
considered an admission ticket to the 
English screen if its appearance could be 
held to “wound the susceptibilities of 
foreign people”—to quote the actual 


words of the leaflet issued by the British 
Board of Film Censors. I can remember 
when German markings on aeroplanes 
and Italian on shells were deleted from 
Ernest Hemingway’s Spanish film to 
avoid “wounding” Hitler or Mussolini. 
Herbert Wilcox could remind you of how: 
Nurse Cavell was banned—an English 
heroine struck off the screen at Foreign 
Office request. Mr. Morrison will 
remember how the L.C.C. stopped a film 
which exposed the imprisonment of 
Thaelman without charge or trial. 

But I do not suppose M.G.M. have to 
worry about things like that. The Con- 
spirator is not fact but fiction. 

It is not M.G.M.’s money I am worry- 
ing about but your conscience. 

What effect do you intend to bring 
about by promoting this concoction ? 
What good do you think it will do? Is 
it your object to diminish international 
confidence and good feeling, or to pro- 
mote mistrust ? 

No doubt U.S.S.R. has spies seeking 
information in foreign countries? Has 
Britain ? Has U.S.A.? The very appro- 
priations in their budget assure us that 
they have. Spying is not an especial ugly 
feature of one nation, it is a blemish on 
the social pattern of our time as it has 
been of time past. 

Do you want to encourage war ? 

Film makers of many nations, partici- 
pating at Wroclaw in the World Con- 
ference of Intellectuals for Peace, issued 
an appeal as follows: 

“We deplore the making of films 
calculated to promote distrust and 
hatred among the nations, to encourage 
racial prejudice and to popularise war. 
Film makers! Failure to realise our 
responsibilities will mean that we are 
failing in our duty toward mankind 
to bear witness to the truth. We call 
upon all producers and upon our fellow 
artists and craftsmen to refuse to be 
associated with the making of such 
films ; upon distributors, exhibitors and 
the public to discourage their circula- 
tion; upon all engaged in every side 
of the cinema to devote their skill and 
industry to the promotion of progress 
and friendship among the nations.” 


I think this is a noble appeal. And 
that its call is one to plain duty and 
common decency. You, perhaps, with 
that flair for sniffing out Communism 
afar off that you vaunted in the 
witness box, may claim that its very 
wording, its assertion of the importance 
of our duty for peace, proves it to have 
been authored by Reds. 

I do not envy your co-workers on this 
film at Elstree their dilemma. After all— 
contracts, bread and butter for self and 

Continued on page 374 
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THREE POEMS BY 


Miehael Lermontow 


TRANSLATED BY MICHAEL WHITTOCK 


Fk. Death of a Poet 1837 


A poet has perished! A slave to honour, 
Thirsty for vengeance, he lies dead, 

A bullet in his breast ; slandered by rumour, 
He fell, and bowed his haughty head! 

His poet’s soul no longer could 

Bear shameful insult and disdain: 

Against society he stood 

Alone—as always—and was slain! 
Murdered! But what use is weeping ? 
Now, empty praise, the lisping word 

Of weak apology comes creeping... 

The judgement of the fates is heard! 

First, were you not always driving 

To death his free audacious lyre, 

And cynically then reviving, 

In jest, its half-extinguished fire ? 

Well? Rejoice! ... You have succeeded : 
His magic genius, like a torch, 

Ts quenched—his wreath of triumph faded : 
Those final torments were too much. 


See the calculating evil 

Murderer before him stand 

With cold and empty heart, and level 
Pistol steady in his hand. 

No wonder . . . he, like many another 
Fortune-hunting refugee, 

By the will of destiny 

From a distant land come hither: 

Our foreign-tongue, our foreign land 
With scornful insolence despising— 

How could he know what we were prizing ? 
He had no means of realising 

Against whom he had raised his hand! ... 


The grave has won... the poet has perished, 
Like that poet, unknown but cherished, 

The victim of blind jealousy 

He sang of with such power ; vanquished 

Like him as well, cold-bloodedly. 


Why, with peaceful ease and simple friends forgotten, 

Enter a society so decadent and rotten, 

So stifling for his untamed heart and passions so refined ? 
Why did he give his hands to slanderers and spies, 

Why believe their words, their oaths and wheedling lies— 


He, who from his earliest years had understood mankind? .. . 
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And taking off his wreath, they cunningly replaced it 
With laurels that were twisted into a crown of thorn ; 
And by the secret barbs that laced it, 
Most cruelly his brow was torn. 
The treacherous whispering of sneering fools corrupted 
Those last unhappy moments before his heart was stilled, 
And so he died—his vengeance interrupted, 
Possessed by secret hopes that perished unfulfilled. 


Hushed is now the wondrous singing 

That can never more arise, 

From the grave will not come ringing 

Where with silent lips he lies. 
But you, who are such proud descendants, 
Are known for the baseness of your fathers, long ago, 
Whose servile heel has trampled ever since upon the remnants 
Of slighter generations that fortune. has brought low! 
You, greedy mob around the throne, who fawn on principality, 
Are hangmen of Liberty, of Genius, and Fame! 

You shelter always in the shadow of legality— 


Before you, truth and justice are silent in their shame! ... 


But there is still God’s justice, you favourites of vice! 
There is an awful Judge for you: He waits ; 
He does not fear the sound of gold. He has no price, 
And every thought and deed anticipates. 
In vain then you will turn to lies, and seem repentant— 
It will not avail you any good ; 
And all your foul blood will never be sufficient 
To wash away the poet’s holy blood! 


HE. Meditation 1838 


Sadly I behold our present generation! 

How empty is our future—how sterile and how cold: 

And we, beneath our burdens of knowledge, of frustration, 
Of doubt, in idleness are growing old. 
We are wealthy from the cradle, not from earning ; 

The habits of our fathers retard us on our way, 

And life already bores us, like a road that has no turning, 
A banquet on some foreign holiday. 


To good and evil shamelessly indifferent, 
Right from the start we yield without a fight: 
In danger, we are cowardly and impotent— 
To power, we are servile and polite. 
So a spoiled fruit, grown ripe before its summer, 
In taste and appearance does not please at all; 
It hangs among the flowers, a brotherless newcomer—- 
The time of their beauty is the time of its fall! 


We dry up our minds with barren, futile learning : 

Our nobler sentiments, our longing for relief, 

Lie hidden from our neighbours’ and acquaintances’ discerning 
Under a cloak of mocking unbelief. 

Scarcely have we tasted the cup of delectation, 
But youthful strength remains no more with us, 

Because from every pleasure, fearing saturation, 
We only sucked away its finest juice. 


Visions of poetry, artistic creation, 
Fail to move our spirits to any ecstasy : 
We hoard in our hearts the remnants of sensation— 
Our worthless treasure, our hidden avary. 
Envious are we; we love as chance provides us, 
Sacrificing nothing to evil or desire ; 
And in our souls, a secret coldness guides us 
Though passion turn our blood to fire. 
The vices of our ancestors seem childish, and the story 
Of their debauched amusements fatiguing to the mind: 
We speed towards the grave without happiness or glory, 
And glancing mockingly behind. 


Very soon forgotten, indolent and weary, 
We pass through the world unnoticed and apart, 
Without throwing :to posterity a single fruitless theory, 
Or an attempted work of art. 
One of our descendants will mock us in his verses” 
As judge and as citizen ; as‘ any cheated son 
Insults with contempt and angry, bitter curses 
The father whose day is done. 


#1. My Native Land 1841 


I love my native land, yet in so strange a manner! 
Nor does such love give way to common sense: 
The glories of her bloodstained banner, 

Her calm repose, her proud self-confidence— 

None of these old and hallowed traditions of a nation 
Can ever fill my heart with peace and consolation. 


But yet I love—quite how can it be told ?— 
Her boundless forests as they bend and shiver 
Under the wind; each mighty surging river,; 
The brooding steppes that are so silent and so cold... 
I love to ride in waggons as they lumber 
At night along the country lanes : the traveller sees 
Around him, longing for approaching slumber, 
The flickering lights of mournful villages. 

I love the smoke of stubble drifting, 

A waggon-train drawn up at night; 

Above the yellow cornfield lifting, 

A pair of birch trees glimmering white. 

And few can know the satisfaction 

I gather from a barn’s full hoard, 

A straw-thatched hut; or the attraction 

Its carven shutters’ can afford. 

And at a feast when dew is falling, 

Prepared to watch the whole night out, 

I love the stamping and the bawling 

As tipsy peasants dance and shout. 


Francisco Goya y Lucientes 


NOTHING IS SO CALCULATED TO AROUSE 
suspicion as a politician striking an 
idealistic attitude. So when politicans 
begin to invoke the “ Great Traditions of 
Western Civilisation” it behoves us to 
take a look round and see if they are 
still there. Having taken a look round 
we may come to the conclusion that the 
great traditions of western civilisation 
are aspirations struggling for acceptance 
rather than a corpus preserved in the 
alcohol of after-dinner speeches. 


A hundred and fifty years ago, in 
Spain, Goya was formulating such aspira- 
tions in visual images, compound of 
fantasy and humanity, which have never 
been excelled since. The roots and 
growth of these aspirations—of social 
man for a life of dignity—have now been 
examined in a valuable work of detailed 
research* by F. D. Klingender. 

His paintings apart, Goya has a reputa- 
tion safely resting on the lonely peak of 
“The Disasters of the War.” These 
etchings, the work of = man in his sixties, 
were not his first works in that unique 
visionary-documentary field. 

As a fashionable painter nearing his 
fifties, he was working in private on the 
Caprichos. In thesé “ Caprices,” which 
were completed as a series of eighty 
aquatints, it was announced that “the 
artist has selected from the extravagances 
and follies common to all society and 


from the prejudices and _ frauds, 
sanctioned by custom, ignorance, or 
WORE Bs 


In the later years of his long life, later 
than “The Disasters,’ he produced 
another series of twenty etchings known 
as the Proverbios or Disparates, which, 
in content, stemmed from the Caprichos. 

Yet the Caprichos have had a hard life 
from art critics and historians. 

They are the most fundamental pic- 
torial criticism of western society in 300 
years. Hogarth was more moral, in 


*Goya in the Democratic Tradition (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson, 42s.). 
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the Christian sense, but less profound. 
Not only is the Spaniard’s great indi- 
vidual vision manifest, but what is 
astonishing is that he displayed such 
mastery in a genre of which he may be 
said, with some debt to Hieronymus 
Bosch, to be the inventor. 

A criticism of previous commentators 
has been that Goya’s meaning is obscure. 
The writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1926 edition), puts it that 
“Los Caprichos ... have a satiric 
meaning known only to the few, they are 
bold, weird and full of force. Los 
Proverbios are also supposed to have 
some hidden meaning. 

Now, in the little time that has elapsed 
since then, Klingender can write, “To a 
generation like our own, whose ex- 
periences have been so similar, Goya’s 
symbolism contains few riddles. A hint 
suffices to evoke its meaning.” 

At first examination the Caprichos do 
look obscure. 

Limelit drawings of devils and witches, 
figures, half-beast, half-human, posture 
under threatening skies, and to these 
pictures are added staccato captions that 
are sometimes like a shrug, sometimes 
like a shudder. 

With all that, to turn the pages is to be 
jolted from the ephemereal to the 
enduring, as though the shadowed 
thoughts at the back of the mind had 
come forward into the light. 

Some are straightforward caricatures 
that might have been drawn by Hogarth 
or Daumier, such as plate 39 here, “ Back 
to his grandfather.” Goya’s own added 
note is “This poor animal has been 
turned insane by the genealogists and 
heraldry experts. He is not the only 
one!” 

As a robust comment on family tree 
snobbism it can be appreciated, whether 
or not we know that Godoy, prime 
minister and father of the Queen of 


Spain’s children, was reported to have - 


had a family tree faked for him. But 
that knowledge does show that Goya 


often founded his visions on dangerous 
thoughts. 

Such uncomplicated caricatures are 
few, more often his deep disgust of the 
system which stultified and degraded all 
human relationships is _ scarifyingly 
apparent. 

Consider plate 63, “ Look, how grave 
they are!” and the artist’s addition, 
“This plate shows two witches of rank 
and authority who have gone out on | 
horseback to take a little exercise.” 

Only a man who had looked with utter 
loathing on dressed-up jackanapes, in all ~ 
the paraphernalia of Rotten Row snob- 


‘bery, parading their self-importance in 


public could have stripped it down to 
such grotesque essentials. 

Such controlled passion is evident 
throughout the Caprichos. The relations 
between the sexes was something he felt 
deeply. No. 75, “ Will no one untie us? ” 
could be used by the Divorce Law 
Reform Society today. The Church that 
ruled Spain then, still ordains now that 
“whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 

Goya comniented, not as a spectator 
above the battle, but as a feeling and far 
from perfect man. His love affair with 
the Duchess of Alba inspired him in an 
agony of sex and class antagonism. 

Witches with withered dugs, men with 
a cat’s head between their legs, two-faced 
leering women, creatures revolting and 
fascinating, people his vision: of love 
perverted by society. 

The curious thing is how implicitly he 
contrives to suggest the ideal of a natural 
relationship between free men and 
women. 

And to the tyranny a degenerate clergy 
exercised over an illiterate population he 
returned again and again. To No. 52, 
* What a tailor can do,” he added, “ Such 
is superstition that a whole people trem- 
blingly reveres a piece of wood which 
wears the costume of a saint.” That was 


his lightest stricture on a class: he 
despised. 


WILL NO ONE UNTIE US? 
IN‘ Oye 705! 


CAPRICHOS, 


WHAT A TAILOR CAN DO 
CAPRICHOS, 


Priests and police, inquisitors and spies, 
sycophants and place holders, their 
offence was rank and their depiction 
monstrous. His feeling for their victims 
is never cynical. “A pity people believe 
such trash,” he adds below a drawing of 
a woman, driven by superstition to 
defiling a corpse. Or a_ profoundly 
moving prison scene, “Sleep is the only 
consolation of the unfortunate.” 

Spain in Goya’s life was a nightmare. 
He witnessed the ride to ruin of the 
degenerate Bourbon family of royal 
pimps and prostitutes. He painted for 
Godoy, whom King Charles’ wife, Queen 
Maria Luisa, elevated from a share in her 
bed to control of the government. 

The clergy all the time were the power 
behind, before, between, above and below 
the throne. He painted for them too. 
In the midst of all that came the 
Napoleonic invasion which set in motion 
the terror, counter terror and heroics out 
of which he made “ The Disasters of the 
War.” 

As a painter, the Church and Court 
were the only patrons under which he 


NO. 52 


could make a public career. In 1799 it 
was probably his position as First Painter 
to the Royal Chamber which saved him 
from the Inquisition that moved against 
him when he ffirst exhibited the 
Caprichos. Even at that the Court was 
not strong enough to defy the Inquisition 
and the exhibition was withdrawn after 
only a few days. 

This, his private work, was of necessity 
in his lifetime rather more than less 
private. But there are enough analogies 
in recent European history to make 
Goya’s work plainer to our eyes than to 


Goya 


the public of the period between. 
was propounding the Four Freedoms in 
his time, and Roosevelt was still preach- 


ing them in ours—as aspirations. 
In the period between, Ruskin solemnly 
and ceremoniously burned a whole set of 


Caprichos. Other critics, if less incen- 
diary in action, were equally disapproving 
in print, though it is not clear whether 
they understood the works or not. 

Now, when his works stand a chance 
of being understood easily, there are not 
lacking those critics who would drown 
his aspirations in a great nattering of 
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LOOK, HOW GRAVE THEY ARE! 


CAPRICHOS, NO. 63 


BACK TO 


CAPRICHOS,. NO. 


traditional phrase mongering. In the late 
thirties, when Liberty somehow got 
mixed up with Libido, Elie Faure, in the 
preface to the Phaidon Press edition of 
“The Disasters,’ dwelt muchly on the 
breasts, legs and bellies of female corpses 
and on the artist “‘ enjoying the spectacle 
of rape.” 

André (de Gaulle) Malraux has claimed 
him for his own in a Horizon edition and 
Senor de Madariaga has recoiled indig- 
nantly at the suggestion that “ Goya was 
a man of the people” in an Observer 
article. 


HIS GRANDFATHER 


J 


We think Klingender’s book will be 
found to be not only a welcome aritidote 
to highbrow distortion, but also a detailed 
refutation of such subjective word 
spinning. 

It remains only for some publisher to 


A LETTER 


family, the sense of integrity in contri- 
buting one’s utmost toward technical 
quality and output quantity—these are 
all real and not ignob!e mainsprings of 
human conduct. Perhaps they are alibis 
St. Peter will accept at the Pearly Gates. 

But you, surely you are under no sort 
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TO ROBERT TAYLOR 


do the public the service of printing 
Goya’s Caprichos with Goya’s own com- 


ments. The aspirations will be found 
there, alive and human, tc the con- 
fusion of politicians and after-dinner 
traditionalists. 


of compulsion, surely you and your wife 
would not starve if you did not do this 
thing ? Or are you too just a wage-slave, 
forced by your employers to appear in 
whatever role they please, regardless of 
its effect for good or evil in the world ? 
In which case, no doubt you will sooner 


continued from page 369 


or later come to join the movement in 
the world that seeks to defend the human 
dignity of the artist and the worker. 

Then your eyes will be open and you 
will be ashamed. 


Yours sincerely, 
IVOR MONTAGU 


BOOKS 


LYSENKO AND SOVIET BIOLOGY 


By Maurice Cornforth 


SOVIET BIOLOGY by T. D. Lysenko 
Birch Books, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 


LAST AUGUST THERE TOOK PLACE A 
historic scientific conference in Moscow, 
the conference of the All-Union Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, which 
heard and endorsed a _ report by 
Academician Trofim Denisovich 
Lysenko on “the situation in the 
science of Biology.” Lysenko’s report 
and reply to the discussion have already 
been translated into English. The full 
report of the discussion, which occupies 
over 500 pages in Russian, has still to be 
translated. 

Lysenko’s views on biology, and on 
questions of genetics in particular, have 
attracted wide notice in this country. At 
the present time they are made the 
occasion for violent attacks on the 
U.S.S.R. and on Soviet science in par- 
ticular. An eminent British biologist, 
Dr. C. D. Darlington, wrote an article 
in Picture Post (25/9/48) entitled The 
War Against Science, in which he accused 
Lysenko of being, not only a 
Scharlatan’’, “but also “a “criminal”; 
who organised the persecution and even 
murder of his scientific opponents. 
Professor Ashby explained to B.B.C. 
listeners that Soviet science has now quite 
taken the wrong turning. And Mr. 
Kingsley Martin was not behindhand in 
adding his own little anti-Soviet squeak 
in the New Statesman. 

In view of this there is perhaps some 
excuse for even a mon-biologist to enter 
the fray in defence of the Soviet Union, 
especially since a reading of the articles 
of those scientists who are attacking 
Soviet science makes it rather clear that 
they have not yet studied much of the 
Soviet material. As a matter of fact the 
diatribes which are now being written 
about Soviet science, alleging its degenera- 
tion, lack of freedom, inefficiency, anti- 
scientific character, etc., etc., are curiously 
reminiscent of what we used to hear some 
years ago about the Soviet Army ; and 
the scientific experts of today probably 
know as much about Soviet science as 
the military experts of yesterday knew 
about the Soviet Army. 

Lysenko takes his stand on the close 
connection of the development of bio- 
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logical science with the development of 
agriculture. He sets before Soviet biology 
the task “to render the collective and 
State farms ever more assistance in 
obtaining higher crop yields, higher yields 
of milk, etc.” 

The Darwinian theory of evolution 
marked, he says, the beginning of 
scientific biology. Although Darwin was 
to some extent influenced by the 
reactionary social theories of Malthus, 
his theory was fundamentally materialist. 


But the materialism of Darwin 
aroused the ire of the reactionaries of — 
his day. And whereas efforts to uphold 
the literal truth of the Book of Genesis 
in the face of Darwinism were not a 
success, more successful were the efforts 
of bourgeois scientists to weaken the 
basic materialism of Darwin by intro- 
ducing essentially idealist concepts into 
biology, particularly in the field of 
heredity. It is these concepts, associated 
particularly with the names of Mendel, 
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Weismann and Morgan, that have now 
been assailed by Lysenko and decisively 
rejected by the majority of Soviet bio- 
logists and agronomists. 

The essence of what Lysenko attacks 
under the name of “ Mendelism- 
Weismannism-Morganism ” is the concep- 
tion, which goes beyond anything justified 
by any evidence, of the existence of a 
“separate hereditary substance”, inde- 
pendent of the rest of the organism, which 
is subject to chance mutations. This is 
the conception defended (if a bare dog- 
matic statement can be called defence) 
by Darlington in Picture Post, when he 
writes: ‘‘ Differences are inborn and un- 
alterable. Some wheats are unalterably 
better than others.” It was expounded 
by T. H. Morgan in the Encyclopedia 
Americana when he declared that “ the 
germ cells” are “in origin independent 
of the rest of the body and have never 
been a constituent part of it.” (My italics, 
M.C:) 

Lysenko calls this a metaphysical 
theory. In practice it means that the plant 
and animal breeder has no means of 
controlling and improving hereditary 
characters, but must confine himself to 
selecting and re-combining characters 
which are already “unalterably” pre- 
sent in the “independent germ cells”, 
and to taking advantage of such muta- 
tions in the hereditary substance as may 
happen by chance. (The occurance of 
mutations, it is admitted, may be speeded 
up by dosages of X-rays, drugs or 
poisons.) This conception of “chance” 
is particularly objected to by Lysenko. 
He maintains that changes in heredity 
do not take place only by chance, 
but can be controlled and directed. 
“Science,” he writes, “is the enemy 
of chance.” And he quotes the words 
of his predecessor, Ivan Michurin, who 
declared: ‘“‘ We must not wait for favours 
from nature, our task is to wrest them 
from her.” 

It is no accident that the criticism of 
* orthodox ” genetics and its application 
to plant and animal breeding was voiced 
in the Soviet Union. As Dr. C. H. 
Waddington points out, referring to the 
capitalist world: “In the peculiar 
economic situation in which man has 
found himself during the last few decades, 
production, even with little help from 
science, has been so far ahead of con- 
sumption that the application of genetics 
to this field has, in most countries, not 
been investigated whole-heartedly and on 
a large scale.” (Introduction to Modern 
Genetics, p. 309.) But it is just this 
application which is now being investi- 
gated, “ whole-heartedly and on a large 
scale”, in the U.S.S.R., where the 
“peculiar economic situation” referred 
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to by Dr. Waddington does not prevail. 
In the U.S.S.R. the practice of plant and 
animal breeding bases itself cn Michurin’s 
conclusion, that “it is possible, with 
man’s intervention, to force any form of 
animal or plant to change more quickly 
and in a direction desirable to man 
There opens before man a broad field 
of activity most useful to him.” 

In opposition to the theory of the 
independent and unalterable hereditary 
substance, Lysenko maintains “the 
absolutely true and generally known pro- 
position that the reproductive cells, or 
the germs, of new organisms are produced 
by the organism, by its body, and not by 
the very same reproductive cell from 
which the given, already mature, organism 
arose.” If that is so, if the germ cells, 
as part of the body, are not absolutely 
independent of the rest of the body, as 
the metaphysical theory of Morgan and 
Darlington maintains, but are produced 
by the organism of which they are part, 
then it is to be expected that heredity 
can be changed by changed conditions— 
which the Morganists maintain is impos- 
sible—and that under certain conditions 
“acquired characters” are inheritable. 

Lysenko does not maintain, as did 
Lamarck, for example, that any acquired 
characters are inheritable. You can cut 
off the tails of any number of generations 
of mice, and they will still continue to 
produce offspring with tails. It is only 
when changed conditions of life induce 
changes in “the type of metabolism in 
a living body” that “a change in 
heredity ” is brought about. This is the 
fundamental proposition advanced by 
Lysenko and by Soviet biology. 
applying this principle in agricultural 
practice on a wide and ever-growing 
scale, they are producing results most 
beneficial to socialist agriculture. 

The nature of plants and animals is 
being changed. High milk yields are 
being obtained, superior qualities of 
animals, new high-yielding grain crops, 
spring wheats are now being converted 
into winter wheats and hard wheats into 
soft wheats. A host of experiences of 
this sort are recorded in the pages of the 
verbatim report of the recent conference 
of the Lenin Agricultural Academy. 

Scientists and plant and animal breeders 
in this and other countries will naturally 
want to scrutinise these claims very care- 
fully and critically. That is as it should 
be. However, one can notice a certain 
lack of scientific approach in some of 
the critical scrutiny to date. For example, 
when Soviet science reports that a hard 
wheat has been transformed into a soft 
wheat (Soviet Biology, p. 38), such a result 
gets simply dismissed as “ impossible ”, 
because it contradicts what ‘“ orthodox ” 


_organism. 
And - 


genetics says is possible, and the comment 
is made that “obviously” the Soviet 
scientists have got their seeds mixed up. 
This is how some scientists dogmatise as 
to what is and what is not possible, on 
the basis of a particular theory they have 
been brought up to believe in—and yet 
these very same people will accuse Soviet 
scientists of making a “dogmatic “ 
application of dialectical materialism in 
science. 

As for the “ orthodox ” theory, it is in 
fact the case that weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies in this theory, and discrepan- 
cies with observed facts, are very well 
known to all “orthodox” geneticists. 
Yet many still seem to prefer to go on 
working with a theory which is known 
to be inadequate, or else to carry on with 
no theory at all, rather than to make a 
serious examination of a new, socialist 
trend in biology, which attacks the roots 
of the metaphysical idealism in 
“‘ orthodox ” genetics. 

It should here be stressed, because of 
the libels that are current—and some 
writers do not stop short at the most 
unscrupulous misrepresentation, including 
the statement that Lysenko is ignorant 
of all the work of experimental genetics 
over the past thirty years—that the new 
trend of Soviet biology in no respect 


‘throws overboard the experimental results 


of Mendelian workers or denies any well- 
attested facts. Thus Lysenko writes: 
“Naturally, what has been said does not 
imply that we deny the biological role 
and significance of the chromosomes in 
the development of the cells and of the 
... We recognise the chromo- 
somes. But we do not recognise the 
chromosome theory of heredity. We do 

not recognise Mendelism-Morganism.” 
Many are now seeing in Soviet biology 
an interference, of politics in science. 
Thus the fact that after years of dis- 
cussion and controversy among Soviet 
biologists a conference has declared itself 
in favour of the new trend, that this 
trend has been endorsed by the Soviet 
Government and the Communist Party, 
and that the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences has taken practical decisions 
towards the organisation of future work 
along these new lines, is interpreted as 
the subjection of science to politics. 
Actually it is nothing else than the pro- 
gressive development of science in the 
service of socialist construction, which 
demanded a break with the limited and 

metaphysical conceptions of the past. 
It is said that this is, however, a 
vulgarisation of biology for the benefit of 
the ignorant masses—of the Soviet 
collective farmers. Those who say this 
overlook the fact that these collective 
Continued on page 378 
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farmers are not ignorant peasants but 
the builders of the world’s most advanced 
agriculture. It is said they were dissatis- 
fied with the “orthodox” biological 
theory because it did not promise quick 
enough or big enough practical results 
for them. That is true. But it is a con- 
demnation of “ orthodox” biology, not 
of socialist science. 


This kind of objection was answered 
some time ago by Stalin, when he said 
in 1935, at a conference of Stakhano- 
vites: “ They say the data of science, the 
data contained in technical handbooks 
and instructions, contradict the demands 
for new and higher technical standards. 
But what kind of science are they talk- 
ing about ? .. . If science were the thing 
it is represented to be by certain of our 
conservative comrades, it would have 
perished for humanity long ago. Science 
is called science just because it does not 
recognise fetishes, just because it does 
not fear to raise its hand against the 
obsolete and antiquated, and because it 
lends an attentive ear to the voice of 
experience, of practice.” 


Sceptics are demanding why, if Soviet 
agricultural workers are really obtaining 
the results they claim to be obtaining, 
these same results have never been 
obtained by experimentalists in the 
capitalist world. They were not obtained 
because capitalism never set the task of 
working for such results, because 
capitalism is incapable of producing such 
results. Last October the Soviet Govern- 
ment launched a gigantic new plan to 
change within ten or fifteen years the 
climate of the whole of Southern Russia 
by planting over three thousand miles of 
forest belts—such a thing was never 
dreamed of in the capitalist world. 
Socialism opens new prospects of re- 
making nature, of transforming nature 
for the benefit of man. ‘And that is the 
main lesson of this biological controversy. 


OLD KITSCH-BAG 
By Pamela Hansford Johnson 


OTHER VOICES, OTHER ROOMS 


Truman Capote. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 


THE LOVED ONE 
Evelyn Waugh. Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. 


WE ARE NOT SO RUDE AS WE WERE. AS 
critics, our manners are better than they 
were in the days of The Edinburgh 
Quarterly, or even than they were in 
bitter and vigorous literary times not so 
far sunken in the past. 
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Readers of my generation will remem- 
ber New Verse of the Nineteen Thirties, 
and the sinister excitement of rustling 
through the latest number to see whom 
Mr. Grigson had lambasted with the sly 
virulence of an anonymous pamphleteer 
coupled with the eupeptic energy of a 
Mack Sennett. Miss Sitwell will remem- 
ber. So will Mr. Day Lewis. So will 
Mr. Michael Roberts. 


Those were the days. We were no 
respecters of persons. We needed no 
circumlocutions. We had little money 
and few prospects, so had no need to pull 
our punches. In our desire for intel- 
lectual honesty, we fell into the most 
callow, third-form bad manners. We 
made and unmade gods with much gusto 
and not much judgment. We were not 
one half so clever as we thought we were. 
And yet—to say something at least on 
our own behalf—our judgment may have 
been feeble, but at least our standards 
were high. 


It is a pity Mr. Truman Capote was 
not writing in those days. This new- 
comer to the American literary scene is 
writing precisely the stuff to give those 


troops who have simply faded away. If, 


you remember Djuna Barnes’ WNight- 
wood, you will know what sort of a 
writer Mr. Capote is. There is a touch 
of lavender about his work now—a 
gentle whiff from old Montparnasse, 
from the lost Atlantis of Eugene Jolas, 
Robert McAlmon, Emmanuel Carnevali 
and Laurence Vail. 

For Mr. Capote’s novel, Other Voices, 
Other Rooms (Heinemann, 7/6) has all 
the period charm of the Grubby and 
Beautiful. It also (another asset) looks 
rather Difficult. Which it is not. It is a 
perfectly simple story of a young boy 
corrupted by a degenerate homosexual 
who likes to dress up as an 18th Century 
countess and hang about a derelict house 
by a landing-stage. 

I hope I shall not be thought lacking 
in compassion, imaginative insight or 
acquaintance with the Kinsey Report, if 
I say that this is not only repulsive but 
a little foolish. 


Mr. Capote’s writing is of the sort 
known as “fine”: ie., it is strongly 
visual, the imagery is elaborate and the 
trick of emotional contradiction (“lilacs 
bleeding from the sockets of a skull ”) is 
employed with enthusiasm. The minor 
characters are all grotesques (so are the 
major ones, come to that, unless we 
except the boy) and all have recognised 
literary ancestry. 

The old and paralysed man is any 
sinister ancient, from Uncle Silas to the 
very old person in Mr. Priestley’s 
Benighted. The fairground dwarf is 


merely Miss Mowcher as Dickens origi- 
nally conceived her—that is, as an evil 
character instead of a benign one. The 
boy’s aunt is any sly and _ half-crazy 
spinster from the literary toy-cupboard. 
Zoo, the giraffe-necked Negro girl who is 
raped in a ditch, is distinguished only by 
her physical peculiarity from a score of 
girls in a score of novels about the Deep 
South. 


The most unhappy thing about ‘this 
book, however, is the utter despair of the 
writer’s outlook. His is a nightmare 
world, dark, stale, vitiated, falling into 
rot and fungus. The moment the young 
boy enters it, his number’s up. It is up 
even before the pink-faced Randolph gets 
to work on him; and at the end, when 
the boy understands the truth of his 
vision of the smiling, plump woman with 
the white curls who nodded and becked 
at him from a window, he is too cor- 
rupted for flight. He goes across the 
grass to the house where his sickening 
cousin waits for him, quite aware that he 
is leaving his innocence behind. 


Like my conteenporaries, I am now too 
inhibited to be rude in the vintage New 
Verse manner. (Not that New Verse 
would necessarily have been disagreeable 
to Mr. Capote.) I must content myself 
with saying that this writer represents one 
of two notable trends in modern Ameri- 
can literature. Trend I is for writers to 
stamp and whinny like horses in a burn- 
ing stable, making a terrific amount of 
noise and fighting for life as hard as they 
can, without very much hope of success. 
Trend II is for writers to turn in despair 
from the life (good or bad) about them, 
sit down to console themselves with per- 
sonal messiness and misery, pack up their 
troubles in their old kitsch-bag and cry 
their eyes out. 


Of the two, I prefer the horses. 


Death is not funny. The only death 
about which anyone should really make 
jokes is his own. If we joke about any- 
one else’s, a queasy, atavistic and 
perfectly justifiable instinct immediately 
sends its reproof to the brain. It is only 
when man ceases to value himself or trust 
in his own dignity that he begins to 
regard birth and death as subjects for 
knockabout farce. The strain of the 
post-war world has driven many writers 
to despair of themselves, and therefore of 
man: they have reduced him to a 
wretched, corrupt and hopeless mannikin, 
well-fitted to be blown to smithereens 
whenever he decides with suicidal glee to 
drop an atom bomb on himself. 


The Loved One (Chapman and Hall, 


7/6) is Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s most hapless 
antic. 
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It is a satire on the Mortician’s Trade 
in Hollywood. It is often horribly funny 
—I mean horribly—and often disgusting. 
And I mean disgusting. 


There is a snook-cocking, “Aren’t-I- 
awful?” air about the whole thing, a 
small-boy defiance. There is no real 
indignation here, no real, honest rage at 
the indignity offered to man by these 
imbecile commercial enterprises. Mr. 
Waugh is at most mildly affronted by the 
bad taste of it all. It makes him savage, 
certainly: but some temperaments are 
made as savage by what they feel to be 
an outrage on Good Taste as others by 
the contemplation of Auschwitz or 
Buchenwald. 


Why should Mr. Waugh be more 
moved than this? Scott-King’s Modern 
Europe, attractive and oddly humane as 
it was, expressed-a profound despair of 
any sort of future for anyone. Man has 
gone to pot. At best, he is a nice, silly 
old josser forever harking back to the 
past. At worst he is a Huxleyan dream, 
something nasty made in a bottle, who 
will eventually reduce the world to some- 
thing between a model dairy and an old- 
fashioned slaughterhouse. 


Is it, then, logical to object if his 
painted-up corpse is pushed around in a 
soapbox for one last grand Guy Fawkes 
Night ? 

There may be some who are amused 
without shame by the thought of an 
embalmer manipulating dead faces into 
rapturous smiles so that they may bear 
his greetings to his beloved, Miss Thana- 
togenos the cosmetician. Some may 
shriek with laughter at the idea of infant 
corpses naturally laid out, innocent smiles 
fixed upon their lips, :toys placed between 
their hands. Others may laugh them- 
selves into hiccups when the girl who has 
committed suicide is incinerated in the 
animals’ crematorium, in place of a dead 
sheep. 

Some of. Mr. Waugh’s dialogue is 
funny in its own right; that is, one may 
laugh at it without a sense of self-disgust 
—js glad, indeed, to laugh, as when a 
peculiarly embarrassing comedian sud- 
denly makes a reasonably impersonal 
joke. 

The Loved One is so lacking in all 
human warmth, human feeling and com- 
passion, that it is unlikely to appeal to 
any save the intellectual of specialised 
sensitivity who himself lacks these quali- 
ties. It may not be a novel for stuffed 
men, but it is perfect entertainment for 
hollow ones. 

As a writer, Mr. Evelyn Waugh is 
baffling. He has, of course, a high and 
sparkling talent, freakish and original. 
Brideshead Revisited showed a depth of 
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insight displayed in none of his earlier 
books. Scott-King’s Modern Europe 
had an old brandy charm, a ripe wide- 
mindedness that was disconcerting. Also, 
I fancy few writers of Mr. Waugh’s 
religious and political outlook could have 
written as honestly as he did in praise of 
Chaplin’s Monsieur Verdoux. 

The Loved One seems to me a single, 
unhappy example of How to Go Too 
Bar: 

But can a writer Go Too Far ? 

Well, the quality common to all the 
great classic writers is esthetic tact in the 
wide sense, though Dickens often lacked 
it in detail. A great novelist, I think, has 
to respect himself, and in so doing, 
respect man. At any rate, all the great 
novelists did. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AROUND CINEMAS (Second Series), by 
James Agate. Home and Van Thal, 18s. 


WHAT A SUPERR CRITIC AGATE WOULD HAVE 
been, had it not been for Ego. One sees 
this when the subject takes hold of him and 
he forgets to ramble on about himself. 
This volume contains more than a hundred 
articles written between 1928 and 1946. 
About one-tenth is about films, and about 
one-tenth of this pure critical gold. 


FRIESE-GREENE. 
Inventor, by Ray Allister. 
lications, 12s. 6d. 


Close - up of an 
Marsland Pub- 


MR. ALLISTER IS A CHATTERING, UNCRITICAL 
writer but his subject is really interesting. 
Friese-Greene was a genuine inventor, with 
as good a claim as anyone to be the father 
of the cinema, but his talents were com- 
pletely wasted. His life was a constant 
struggle to find money (often by false 
pretences) to finance his experiments. For 
years his family lived erratically on the 
verge of starvation with the brokers in the 
house and the furniture out of it, while he 
spent what money he could wheedle out of 
people on his work. 

His first patent was taken out in 1889, 
his seventy-sixth in 1921—the year of his 
death. None were ever exploited, yet many 
represent real milestones on the road to the 
moving picture and colour photography. 


LABOUR’S BIG THREE. A biographical 
study of Attlee, Morrison and Bevin, by 
J.T. Murphy. The Bodley Head, 15s. 


THIS IS A MUCH BETTER BOOK THAN I HAD 
expected. The ups and downs of the 
Labour Movement over the past forty years 


are recounted in terms of the careers of 
these three men. Most space is given to 
the period between the wars, and there is a 
mass of quotation from conference and 
election speeches. Where Mr. Murphy 
stands it is hard to tell, but he has pro- 
vided some first-class material to indict the 
present policies of the Government. 


THUS SPAKE PROPHETS. An Anthology 
of Ancient Social Protest, by Is wyn Ap 
Nicholas. W. Griffiths, Ss. 


THis ANTHOLOGY SKIMS THE 5,000 YEARS UP 
to the sixteenth century. The oddly 
assorted quotations are overwhelmingly 
religious. | Though perhaps surprised that 
Bishop Ambrosius said that “Only unjust 
usurpation has created the right of private 
property,’ we are not much fortified since 
we are not told when, where, or indeed who 
the Bishop was. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WROCLAW CONGRESS 


SiR, — YOUR OCTOBER NUMBER, CONTAINING 


the impressions of ten of the British dele- 


gates to the Wroclaw Congress, afforded 
your readers an opportunity of assessing 
the proceedings of that historic meeting. 
Most of the contributions, together with the 
full text of the resolution, gave us a reason- 
picture of the Congress. . . . The tenth con- 
tributor gives no picture at all, does not 


‘appear to be interested whether future con- 


gresses are held or not, and, even if they 
are, does not want to play. 


To an ordinary worker interested in peace 
and cultural development, Mr. Taylor’s 
mish-mash of pique and spite comes as a 
shock. For was he not built up in the Press 
as a man of keen intellect who does not 
suffer fools gladly? And is he not an 
Oxford Tutor of History? 


When one is busily engaged, as I happen 
to be, in civil engineering design and con- 
struction, one needs to note whether world 
trends make for war or peace. For, to me, 
war means at least a diminution if not a 
complete cessation of the socially useful, — 
satisfying, and inspiring work of construc- 
tional engineering. Consequently, one wishes 
to know the forces which make for war in 
order that they may be countered. If, 
therefore, some of us have not the time for 
detailed research ourselves, we must look 
to historians and others to give us some 
pattern of the social forces which have 
arisen from our past. But how can one 
have confidence in Mr. Taylor as a historian 
when his record of Wroclaw is at such 
variance with those of the other nine? How 
can one look to him as an intellectual leader 
when he can write such a collection of 


contradictions, present a sensible resolution 
as rubbish, and wallow in abstractions. 

Mr. Taylor’s abstractions are a menace. 
Particularly misleading is the statement that 
“serious discussion is possible only between 
those who admit that there is more than 
one way of being right.” It would be a 
very serious discussion indeed which based 
itself on such a generalisation for if it were 
intended to lead to action it might have 
very serious consequences. Imagine the 
result if civil engineering colleagues design- 
ing a modern reinforced concrete bridge 
first agreed that there were more ways than 
one of being right. Or supposing public 
works operatives driving a tunnel in com- 
pressed air under a river, when discussing 
the hundred and one points needing atten- 
tion at any one stage, first admitted that 
there were more than one right set of air 
pressures to be maintained in the tunnel. 
Action on this basis would finish their dis- 
cussions for ever. . 

What of the structure of civilisation, 
Mr. Taylor? Is it not in danger today ? 
If it is, what are the forces which threaten 
its foundations? Is it the reactionary forces 
of monopoly capitalism which threaten 
world peace; or is it the socialist country, 
the new democracies, and the common 
people of all lands who are clamouring for 


war? Is there more than one way of being 
right over this question, Mr. Abstract 
Thinker ? 


HucuH LEIGH PIERCE 


SiR,— WHEN I FIRST HEARD OF THE INTENDED 
Wroclaw Congress I was hopeful because it 
appeared that at last creative, thinking men 
and not puppets were going to meet to table 
and decide upon the steps to be taken 
against a club of suicidals. The Congress 
was held and the Press if it mentioned it 
all, jeered at a “Brains Trust!” 1 am the 
more grateful for the full and balanced 
report that you gave of it. 

J am not a Communist and doubtless my 
work would be branded as the outcome 
of “bourgeois superstition” by a Marxist 
critic; nevertheless I can distinguish between 
what is alive and dead, and so am writing 


- this letter. 


It is essential that artists and intellectuals, 
even if. they only have their sincerity in 
common, should act together now against 
the pernicious clichés of thought and speech 
which are corrupting. consciences and even 
undermining the desire for life itself. 

There will be no virtue in discussing 
Bosch on the eve of A.1 Day. 

Let us now pray and act. 

I pledge my support. 

JOHN BERGER 


THE HEART OF THE NOVEL 


Sir, — ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL CITES LENIN, 
but unfortunately not on the subject. at issue. 
Lenin’s. teachings on the réle of the writer 


in society are crystal clear. “ Literature 
must become Party literature... . What 
does this principle of Party literature con- 
sist of ? Literature must become a part of 
the proletarian cause asa whole, of the 
entire social mechanism set in motion by 
the whole conscious vanguard of the entire 
working class. Literature must become an 
integral part of an organised, planned, 
united social-democratic party work.” And 
further on, in the same essay: “ There is no 
denying the fact that in this field there 
must be the widest freedom for individual 
initiative, individual bents, free swing for 
thought and imagination, form and con- 
tent . . . (this) merely proves that the literary 
side of party work cannot be tritely 
identified with other phases of proletarian 
party affairs. All this does not refute the 
proposition . . that literature must 
absolutely and unconditionally become 
inseparably bound up with the other work 
of a social-democratic party.” 


Against this conception, Calder-Marshall 
poses the adherence by Marxist writers to 
some abstraction of “truth,” and sets this 
against a “correct guide for political 
action” as if they were two different things. 
Perhaps he will be good enough to explain 
what, to him, truth is, if not the correct 
guide for political action at any given 
moment? He seems to have adopted the 
position of the “ objectivists” who, though 
with knowledge of what processes are going 
on in ‘society, are content merely to 
passively record them, without taking sides. 
This is a “middle way” in literature, and 
we know where middle ways lead. 


Calder-Marshall says, “Let us survey the 
past,” and having surveyed'a tiny portion 
of one part of it, he discovers that in a 
historical period which produced liberal 
humanism, the survival value of books 
depends on the humanity of characters. 
How strange! Let us survey a little more 
past. Is the survival value of ‘“ Oedipus 
Rex” or “ Medea” in the humanity of their 
characters? Is the Bible? Is Chaucer ? 
Is Herman Melville ?. 


A point is made when it is said 
“theoretically, a Marxist novelist should be 
a better novelist than a non-Marxist 
novelist.” Should he or shouldn’t he ? and 
if so, why isn’t he? Here is room for 
controversy! I do not intend to enter into 
it, but I think perhaps the phrase which 
is used “until a writer is a Marxist not 
merely in his mind, but in his heart and 
soul” is a pointer. Emotional conviction 
is a dangerous thing, but having acquired 
intellectual conviction for a writer not to 
have emotional conviction as well is even 
more dangerous. Only with this weapon 
can he truly test the truth of “the battle 
of ideas being the class struggle in man’s 
consciousness,” only with this instrument 
can he begin to measure the full flux and 
complexity of man’s emotions in our day. 


Finally, the hailing of Evelyn Waugh’s 
book as a perfect masterpiece brings to 
mind that famous quotation from Lenin: 
“ Must we provide fine cakes for a small 
minority while the masses of workers and 


peasants still lack black bread?” What is 
Waugh, I wonder? Cake, bread, or just a 
stale penny bun (but ever so wonderfully 
cooked) ? 

ANTHONY C. CARTER 


Sir,—I HAVE NO WISH TO PROLONG WHAT IS 
an eternal dispute but I wish your critic had 
made clear the standpoint from which he 
judges. I agree with all he says about 
novelists writing about human beings 
(which is what I understood by my word 
humanity) and with his criticisms about 
political expediency and art. But to 
develop conclusions such as (and I hope I 
quote in full) “unless and until a writer is 
a Marxist not merely in his mind but in his 
heart and soul, Marxism can be a positive 
encumbrance to the creative artist,’ is not 
only nonsense in itself but serves to hide 
the real failure of the artists he means: that 
is a failure of the creative imagination. 
Marxism can only be an encumbrance to 
the artist if he has swallowed whole certain 
ideas of Marxism, which he reproduces in 
a series of inartistic belches. 


The creative artist builds on his experience 
and observation: Marxism properly digested 
can only assist this observation and enlarge 
the vision of the artist. It cannot do the 
observing for the artist nor supply him 
with the creative vision. 


On the other hand, the artist (e.g., 
Graham Greene), who places himself on the 
other side of the barricade, can blind what 
observation he has and stultify his vision. 
And Calder-Marshall does not make this 
clear when he sets up as an apparent stan- 
dard that “the degree to which the novelist 
succeeds in his creation can be judged by 
his capacity to win the belief of his readers 
in the existence of his creatures.” 


I recently read Time Must Have a Stop, 
by Aldous Huxley, in which there is a 
character (a dilettante connoisseur of the 
arts, who dies from excess on a lavatory 
seat) whose name I have already forgotten 
and whom I shall completely forget in a 
short time. Yet I am quite convinced not 
only of his fictional existence but of his 
“‘ representative” existence. Belief in the 
existence of a character is* a valueless 
criterion. I don’t believe for one moment 
in Clarissa Harlow: but I can remember 
her clearly and take delight in re-reading her 
activities. 


One final query. “What are “the sane 
pursuit of truth” and “the dispassionate 
hatred of the true artist” ? 

Jic Massey 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


SiR,—-FIRST I MUST MAKE IT QUITE CLEAR 
that I enjoyed. Benjamin Britten’s realisa- 
tion of The Beggar’s Opera. It was good, 
robust, healthy stuff and Gay’s text was 
handied with taste and careful attention to 
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the original dramatic atmosphere. No one 
could accuse Britten of bowdlerisation, his 
version gave the true atmosphere of vice, 
brothels, footpads and . . . decent people 
forced low by appalling living conditions. 
This side of Britten’s interpretation I 
respect highly, and the intensely workman- 
like quality of his music effectively stresses 
the drama of the production. 


But full appreciation of this ballad opera 
does not stop at the enjoyment of success- 
ful dramatic effect. H. G. Sear’s review in 
your October issue leaves itself open to 
certain criticism and he expressed views on 
the interpretation of Gay’s original which 
must not go unchallenged. 

I disagree that it is of little consequence 
to a music critic or the public when lovely 
tunes have been made “almost unrecog- 
nisable.” Surely it is a bitter reflection on 
modern Western art that the obscuring of 
the very basis of music-—the tune—should 
evoke the comment “ what is that to me?” 
I believe it is not a matter of how many of 
these tunes the average listener knew, so 
much as whether Mr. Britten has retained 
in his version the living spirit of at least 
the most important of these songs.  Cer- 
tainly it is true that beggars would enlist 
whatever “orchestra” they could muster, 
and it is also true that Gay leaves the 
contemporary composer the task of pre- 


the beggars and Gay would have expected 
the original message of these songs to be 
maintained. In short the audience must 
ask itself if 1948 beggars would have inter~ 
preted the tunes as Britten interpreted them. 
The honest listener, however much a 
Britten fan, knows full well the answer to 
this. 

Mr. H. G. Sear touched the basis of our 
differences when he, perhaps himself with 
a feeling of uneasiness about the version, 
told us of the pleasures to be gained from 
studying the score and form in this work 
and he admits that “the ordinary music 
lover, I think, would not get as much 
pleasure at home out of piano reduction as 
from Austin’s... .” 


The real matter here may be put in 
question form. “Is music primarily to be 
enjoyed or primarily to be appreciated 
as craftsmanship and technique ?” I main- 
tain that music is primarily to give enjoy- 


ment, but of course this enjoyment of 
music is greatly enhanced by an 
appreciation of the technical qualities. 


The habit of a small group of aesthetes of 
over-emphasising the importance of the score 
and technique at the expense of the above 
leads us into an exaltation of music for 
music’s sake which threatens to divorce it 
from reality and kill it as a living expres- 
sion of the people. 
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than the usual ‘ book of the film.” Dr. Monk Gibbon has 
written a brilliant essay in an entirely new and witty 
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“The Red Shoes” film has been making history. This 
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’ The works of our greatest English writer have 
a worthy setting in this superb volume which 
is handsomely and strongly bound, printed in 
clear, legible type and attractively illustrated. 
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Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene and V. S. Pritchett 
exchange views on the problem of the writer’s relations 
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The first comprehensive account of the new men and 
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MAKE WRITING 


YOUR SECOND BUSINESS 
Enjoy the Security 


of a Separate Income 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


give. 


INETY-NINE out 

successful writers did not begin their 
working life as authors. Many thousands of the 
serials and articles published are written by 
men and women who have ‘‘a separate business 
as an author.’ 
deep pleasure of writing and not only for the 
welcome additional income it brings, but also 
for the security that a separate business can 
Writing can be an egg in another basket. 


hundred 


of every 


They write, not only for the 


It can give a 


young man of ability another string to his bow and enable the 
retired man to capitalize his experience of life. 


Trollope’s advice still applies 


ROLLOPE began in this way. 

Some of his famous novels were 
written in the train and some of 
the plots were worked out on horse- 
back. Not until quite later in life did 
he give up his regular employment for 
full-time authorship. He advised all 
young writers to follow his example and 
there are many who have succeeded in 
building up their own separate or 
private business in this way, but there 
are not enough. British editors are 
looking in vain for the new British 
writers. Even American second rights 
are invading the Home Market. This 


THE PANEL OF AUTHORS 


. Author of 1,000 short stories. 
. Editor of a best-selling women’s 
magazine. 


. A prolific writer of serials ir 
famous English journals. 


. The writer of popular girls’ 
stories. 


. Regular contributor to all the 
best-selling juvenile periodicals. 


. Feature Editor of a Sunday 
Newspaper. 


. Sub-Editor of a National Daily. 


matter was raised in Parliament quite 
recently. Today the position is getting 
more acute and more encouraging for 
the writer. It is only necessary to study 
the bookshops and the bookstalls to see 
paper supplies are increasing, reprints 
are coming back, new editions are 
appearing. 

Now is the time for the new writer 
to make the most earnest efforts and to 
make them as quickly as possible. The 
Fleet Street School was formed to aid 
this very process. The success it has 
achieved in all spheres in the last two 
years is a most striking vindication for 


TYPICAL 
SUCCESSES 


“You may be interested to hear that 
yesterday I had a letter from the 
Editor of the ARGOSY ... they have 
offered me Twenty-five Guineas for 
my story.”—Student No. 181/28/2. 


“I have sold my first short story ... 
to HOME NOTES for’ Twelve 
Guineas, and the Editor has also 
asked to see more of my _ work, 
Without the professional suggestions 
contained in your Course, this success 
would not have been possible.”— 
Student No. 187/4/3. 


“Tam sure that you will be gratified 
to hear that the article submitted for 
my second Lesson was _ published 
by the DAILY MIRROR and 1 
received Six Guineas ‘for it.’— 
Student No. 681/32/6. 


“T started right from scratch. By the 
time Lesson Five was completed, two 
of my stories had been sold to well- 
known periodicals. Another three 
were sold by the time Lesson Eight 
had been reached, and a further three 
othe after that.’—Student No. 211/ 


“TI have had four articles accepted at 
One Guinea each and two at Two 
Guineas each. I am finding your 
criticisms and the Lessons most 


helpful.”—Student No. 395/17/9. 


the new methods of teaching and 
marketing laid down by the panel of 
Fleet Street authors and editors whose. 
advice supplements the full series of 
Lessons. 


Full particulars and syllabus for the coming season are available to all 


applicants over 21 who feel that they have the ability to write but lack the pro- 
fessional touch and the marketing knowledge that is vital in transforming ability 
into a separate business in authorship. The Fleet Street School Course:is based 
on the principle of earning whilst learning and special terms are available for 
those of limited means. Write now in confidence and without obligation on 
either side for a copy of “ Prospects for Authorship.” Please enclose 5d. in stamps 
for subsequent literature, to conform with Paper Control Order. 
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(DESK K98) 6 TUDOR ST, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON E.C.4 
THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL LIMITED 


